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not find that there is much evidence produced for it. The Australians, according to Sir John Lub-bock, cannot count above three, and have no word for any higher number. Yet one of his own vocabularies shows how they count far above three. Thus tres, their word for three, thrice repeated is nine, which shows that these Australians can not only count above three but can count by multiplying threes. The evidence on which anthropologists have concluded that the Australians cannot count above three would prove that Englishmen cannot count thirteen and upwards, since thirteen, fourteen, &c., are only three and ten, four and ten, &c., put together. But, further, whether the Australians can or can not count their own ringers, it is certain that they have the rudiments of a religion; and we are bound to accept what is fact whether we can account for it or not, whether we can reconcile it with some other fact or not.
I do not venture to maintain that there are no tribes, no peoples, wholly destitute of religion, wholly without any sense of dependence on invisible powers. It may be that there are. I only say that, so far as I can judge, it has not been made out that there is any such tribe, any such people; and the examination of Sir John Lub-bock's instances, far from leading me to his conclusion, leaves me with the conviction that, if